THE GREAT TUDORS
hostile preacher was to follow in the afternoon. He was
writing something classical and formal, and, in so doing, he
was " escaping " just as much as any writer of romantic
poetry.
Thus reassured, Hooker in his writings became a new
man. His meekness vanished, but fortunately not his toler-
ance. He could hit very hard, though always above the
belt. Even a certain knowledge of the world and shrewd-
ness came to him, and, more remarkable still, a sense of
humour. Nor was the temptation to be erudite too much
for him. He marshalled incredible masses of learning, but
always with relevance, always to the best tactical advantage.
His style is somehow not pedantic, and, for all his polish and
urbanity, he never quite lost the countryman's rough,
trenchant pithiness; he could drive in his nails with some-
thing of a homely touch. The prose is built up in long,
imposing periods, the unit being the paragraph rather than
the sentence. It is rhetoric, though of course it is not
ranting. Unity is given to the whole structure by the in-
evitable movement of the logic, by the governing idea.
Occasionally the book becomes a little flat and lifeless but,
taken as a whole, it is less monotonous and stirs more
emotions than other English classical facades of the same
order, Gibbon's for example. Hooker's style, says Fuller,
" was long and pithy, driving on a whole flock of clauses
before he comes to the close of a sentence "; but the clauses
do not go far astray, and the emphatic word is inevitably
found in the emphatic place. Few English ears have been
more sensitive to rhythm or to cadence.
Writing to reassert himself against his own humility,
Hooker was doing a great service to his fellow men. For
part of his humility was intellectual and came from his
Protestant environment; and it was from the rather danger-
ous self-abasement of Protestant thought that Hooker
rescued English religion and English speculation. He
saved the Renaissance from undergoing total immersion at
the hands of the Reformers.
Justification by Faith, the central doctrine of the Reforma-
tion, means roughly that you are saved by a sense of your
own inferiority. By reason, it was argued, of the fallen
state of man, by reason of his total depravity and original
sin, you cannot hope to keep God's Law, you cannot put
your trust in conduct or in Works. Nor can you be saved by
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